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sight in the very depth of the catacomb. A small group of
men and women were kneeling before a tomb, like early
Christians. Candles were alight. A young pnest was folding
his vestments and placing them in a bag. He had just
celebrated Mass on the tomb of a martyr. The guide told us
that over fifty Masses had been said by visiting priests that
morning in the Catacomb of St. Callixtus.

I noticed here, as in all the other catacombs, the absence
of the Cross as a Christian symbol. The early Christians
rarely used it: they used instead the Greek monogram of
Christ. They loved to paint pictures of our Lord as the Good
Shepherd, not the Christ of later art, but a youthful, beardless
figure, sometimes holding a lyre or with a shepherd's aook
in His hand. I noticed that one of the most frequent tomb
paintings was the figure, generally of a woman, standing at
prayer with extended hands, in the same attitude that I had
seen the Copts adopt in their churches. These figures personify
the soul of the departed.

I made a list of the New Testament scenes that were painted
here and there on the tomb chambers, for I thought it interest-
ing to see which particular incidents in the Gospel narrative
appealed to the first members of the Church. There were
several Baptisms, I saw one Annunciation, and a group that
may have been the meeting of our Lord with His disciples
after the Resurrection. The Raising of Lazarus was not
uncommon, and there was one unmistakable picture of
Jesus talking with the Woman of Samaria at the well of
Sychar.

The dove is frequently seen on the walls of the catacombs,
and so are the peacock and the pelican. The symbolism of the
dove is well known, but the reason why the Christians adopted
the peacock is not perhaps so familiar. This bird, which was
sacred to Juno, was in pagan times let loose from the funeral
pyre of an empress to signify her deification, and the Christians
borrowed it as a symbol of immortality. The pelican repre-
sented the Redeemer, who gave His blood for mankind, for it
was a common fable in ancient times that if a snake bit young
pelicans the parent bird would tear his breast and revive them
with his blood. This symbol again became popular in Christ-
ian art at a much later period, when St. Gertrude had a